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ABSTRACT 

Since student teaching has been redefined as a study 
of teaching, its concept and scope have been broadened to enccopass a 
continuous exploration and examination of educational possibilities 
in various settings and under varying conditions. Such a concept of 
student teaching cannot be developed in the traditional setting of 
the public school student-teaching program. Only by combining theory 
with practice throughout the entire educational program can meaning 
be given to the student teaching experience. Apprenticeship has been 
strongly recommended as the key to successful teacher education. The 
training of teachers has been affected by the vast array of 
technological innovations which enable the teacher educator to 
simulate classroom and professional situations preparatory for the 
student's clinical or field experience. Attitude modification has 
been found to be effective in preparing future teachers to work with 
culturally disadvantaged groups. An innovation gaining momentum is 
the student teaching program which is based on competencies to be 
developed by individuals rather than fitting all individuals to 
pre-set expectations. In line with this, a number of states have 
moved toward the direction of certification based upon approved 
competency-based professional programs. (11) 
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INIJOVATIW PROGRAKS IN STUDENT TEACHING 

by 

Mary B. H'iss, FA. I). 

As the concept of student teaching is changing from the one-shot 
terminal classroom experience to that of a varied and ongoing series 
of professional experiences^ a need for a new order in student teaching 
has been heralded. 

TRADITIONS. L nTUDKNT TE^CyiT^G 
A look at the traditional view of student teaching place-nent and 
suoervision is strikingly similar to the old farmer v:ho planted his 
crop, and confident that the environmental conditions would provide 
healthy growth, only checked his croos occasionally. Avt the harvest 
season, if the crops were bountiful and successful, this of coi^rse ya3 
attributed to his own good .judgment. A ooor crop, on the other hand, 
was the fault of the environmental factors over w^hich the farmer hnd no 
control. The most inf]uencial environmental variable in the student 
teaching exoerience is the coooerating teaclier. Reflecting back on your 
own beginning experiences in the classroom, unless you were of the mod- 
ern school, you orobably followed the same pattern of teaching as that 
of your exemplary ;,iodel, your cooperating teacher. The nrofound influ- 
ence of the cooperating teacher on the attitudes, beliefs, and nractices 
of the student tencher has been evidenced emr^irically as w^ell as by 
research.ClC, lJ)This kind of crop in r.tudent teaching has resulted in 
what Lloyd Kline has called a oedagogical continuity across the genera- 
tions of teachers. (8) 
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After almost a centxzry and a half of professional preparation of 
teachers in this country^ in vjhich many innovc'itions have been intro- 
duced, four basic limitations re^nain in many of today »s student teaching 
programs. L. 0. Andrews of Ohio State University has listed these as 
the rationale for a new direction in student toachin^^ (l"! They are: 

1, Student teachin[-, i.^ educa'^.io^ally unsound. Tt docs not 
preoare corioetent teachers for the challenges of tomorrow. 

2, Student teaching is psycholorically unsound because of the 
enotionnl and acadeinic pressures on the student. 

3, otudent teachin[3 opera+.ionally \msoupd -where senarate 
and indopondc:nt facticns, the rublic school system, the 
collef;c and the state, each have interrelated resporisi- 
bilities. 

li. Student teaching is financially unsound unless adequate 
supooT't 3S provided cooperatively by all three factions 
involved. 

INN0VATI0::S IN STl'DENT T':^CHn:G 

A^nong the reccnnendatd ons of the Baltimore Conference on Student 
Teaching was tb^e proposal to update the terpiinology associated with 
student tc^iachint*. In his ooening aoiress, Edelfelt challenged the oro- 
fessjon to update not only the otsolete terms but also the otsolete 
concept of student teaching. (ii'i Collier has identified the new con- 
cent of student teaching as becoming students of teaching. Cj) To 
become a scholar of teaching, the student should be ensured an ever- 
ey.oanding sequence of experiences with varying degrees of irivolverrjent 
and responsibility. 

Since student teaching has been redefined as a study of teaching, 
its concept and scoce have been broadened to encorinass a continuous 
orploration and examination of educational possibilities in various 
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settingt^ and under varying: conditions* S\ich a concept of student teach- 
ing cannot be developed in the tr^iditional settin^j of the public school 
s t u d e n t - 1 e a c h i n p r o g j ' a • 

\\hile nujnorouG approaches to the i.'norovcment of student teaching 
have been made, a connon rienominator in most innovative) programs is the 
des"jgnod senuence cf direct field e^cperiences interrelated with present- 
day research and theory, uo longer can undergraduate students spend 
seven se.Tiesters in lecture and theory classes, soend one semester under 
the tutel.nge of a cooperating teacher, and expect to be aciequritely pre- 
pared for the challenges of the modern classroom. Only by combining 
theory v;ith oractice throughout the entire educational Progra:^i can mean- 
ing be given to the student teaching experience, /Vpprenticeship has 
been strongly recc^jn^nded as the key to successful teacher education. 
Rut apprenticcshin needs to be wide and varied to nrovide a sufficiently 
broad exposure to the student teacher. 

From the beginning of his nrofessional nrenarotion, every student 
of teaching needs opporti:.nities to explore, search, experiment, to 
develoo self -awareness as v;ell as professional comoetencies, A broad 
rang of field experiences is necessnry to provide such oonortunities. 

The question is asked, to vhat extent are the recommendations and 
proposals of the nrcfession for the imnrovemiCnt of student teaching being 
met? A research of the fifty State Denartments of Education revealed a 
vide variety of innovative student teaching oractices, (^) The nrin- 
cioal areas of emphasis found in current innovations include individually 
or in combination, the follo'wing: 1, logistics, 2, earlier and broader 
field experiences ro;^ lacing the tnditicrial one-shot terminal stunient 
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teachin^^ assij^nment , ?<• technolo[^y, lu attitude ^':odif j.cation, 5. com- 
petency-based clinical or field experiences, and 6, new directions in 
certification, 

LopLstics . The n:ost coin-'^ion concern of a lof^istical nature ce" .ers 
around what in considered an equitable organizational structure^ which 
would adequ':tely provide for greater nu^iberrs of student teachers. 

In 1967, the Joint Committee on Str^te Resron.sibility proposed an 
eduC'?tion professional development prof^ram that called for .ioint col- 
laboration of the state department, the teacher education in^jtitutions, 
and the public school systems. The statev/ide or(;anizational structure 
for student teaching proposed by the Joint Committee is structured 
around a state advisory board on teacher education and a state conimas- 
3ion on student teaching. Mev: types oT e>:trainstitutions have been 
proposed: institutions between the universitjes and the schools; betvjeen 
the state boai'd of hjgher education and the state department of public 
instruction. Such student-teachinp, or teacher education centers collab- 
orat^j the work of all persons involved, A composite structure of this 
type has the advantn>-o of placing the responsibility for specific policy 
making and execution at the local level where universities and sciiools 
can jointly develon appropriate student^-teachi nfi; programs for local situ- 
ations* The centers are staffed by a team cf university and public 
school personnel witliin a framew^ork developed by a statewide advisory 
comrdssion. The organizational structure include? a ,1oint steering com- 
mittee, an instructional planning committee, and a general fnculty for 
instruction r^nd supervision of student teaching. Figure 1, shows a 
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composite or^^anizational charts v;hich collaborates all of the organiza- 
tions and agencies involved in student teaching. 

In his addre^ii-; delivered at the 1971 -^.nnual Convention of the 
International Reading Association, Dr. Paul 11, Masoner sncko on the 
premise that a national policy or. tencher education must be established, (9 
Such a recorimendation is in view of the fact that the responsibility for 
teacher education today is vested in more than one thousand hi^^her edu- 
cation institutions, fifty stnte [government aKencies, hundreds of public 
and private cooneratinc^ local school districts, and a number of repion.aI 
and notional accrediting a.^'-.encies and professional or^ani7;ations--all 
operating relatively indeoendcnt of one another. Such joint orf^aniza- 
tional structures as have been described above endorse the need for 
partnership and team effort to ef fectiv-.^ly pro^''ide for the necessary 
clinical e-\r;eriences. 

Clinical Exper iences . The problem of transfer of learning from 
theory to practice has been a major cor:c^^rn in the traditional teacher 
education nro^ram. In the innovative pro^^rams "which hsve orcvided ear- 
lier and broader field exneriences, theory is combined with practice 
throughouv the student's training, Peginning in the freshman year, the 
student is exnosed to limited classroom experiences, such as tutoring, 
directed observation, microteaching, or vorking with cor.imunity crafts 
and recreation groans, 

Peginning experiences v;ith young people provide opportunities for 
problem solving, help establish relationshios with different age groups 
and provide oonort^jnity for skill develooment through immediate fefi^dback. 



Kxperieuce in scale:^-dov;n toachinp encoimt.er 'nay be lused to devolon 
flexibility, self-conl'idence .-and 5:er)fn.tivity. 

Settinf^s for clinical exTjoriences include a variety of labor^to^ry 
and field Jjituations. It is import-ant that the student be exoosed to 
several different situations and a variety of personnel in order to 
determine the vnrious adaptations of the teacher's role. As stated pre- 
viously, one often teaches the way he was taught. An exposure to a 
number of clinical professors then will develoo greater flexibility and 
adaptability in te-ichin^; situations. 

Every student of teaching rcc:uires a broad ran^e of clinical exoer- 
iences, but every student does not require the snmo experiences in the 
sane sequence and for the same length of time. The most critical co-^po- 
nent of a clinical or field oriented program is the availability of a 
wide range of possible activities v:ithin each nh.ase of the nrorram, and 
sT^ecific focus of each in relation -"^o the total program of teacher ore- 
oaration and t'ne needs of the individual student. 

Technol ogy . V;ithin the realm of teacher education has been intro- 
duced a v^st array of technological innovations. It is modern techriology 
which enables the teacl:er educator to simulate classroom and nrofes^.icnal 
situations preoaratory for the student's clinical or field exnerience. 

The video-tape recorder has been found to be the most common tech- 
nological innovation in teacher education. Such recordings are useci 
orincipally for microtoachinf; feedback, self-evaluation of skill devolop- 
ment, peer analysis of microte.'-ch.in^: , and ^;uidance by a clinical professor. 
In acidition, video-tare recordings can provide playbacks of real class- 
room situotions and teaching stia/egies for either [n\j\\r) or individiial 
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study. Video-tar^e recordinf;,5 of wSi-nulatod problem vsi.tuations t-ovide 
for the case study or critical incident tyoe of problem solving, planned 
and diro'::"tei V' the clinical professor. Tor records of a student':? nro- 
li;ress, sequential video-tane rGcordin[:s providq a before and after 
coiTiparison of the r>tudent's performance. 

Another common iochnoloricpl innovation in the clinical aspects of 
teacher educal-ion is the use of the audio-tape recorder, used either as 
a supplinient to, or in ulace of video-t?ne v;here the latter is unavaila- 
ble. Like the video-tape, audio-tape recordings can provide oral aspects 
of a claw'Bsroom situation, teacher-pupil interaction, or case problems to 
be studied individually or for j;rouD analysis. 

Dial-access systems is {jrndually gaining; rscop:nition as a orimary 
part of the college library or Ir^arnin^; resource center. This is a sys- 
tem for retrieving information stored on audio or video-tape in a central 
library by dialing soecified code numbers from telephones wired into the 
system. Such systems orovide greater magnitude of use of video and audio 
recorded materials. For the clinicnl phase of the teacher education pro- 
gram, a library of audio and video-tapes should be bud It covering all 
aspects of learning theory and teaching strategies. 

The tele -lecture system is a method of communication providing ampli- 
fied telephone conversritions from any point in the nation or v;orld to a 
classroom or learning center, where a phone jack is installed for plug- 
ging into the control console. The tele-lecture provides live confereiices 
between the college clasr^-room and a distant authority, or soecialist in a 
particular field, at a comnara:J.vely low cost in contrast to a oersonal 
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cippearance. Tole-lecturei^ can be enhanced by acco^oanyinf slides or 
other visual :nodia of the guer^t speaker and topic of his lecture. 

Wo longer considered innovativo, but nevertheless an important se^?- 
ment of the technology in the clinical phase of teacher education, is 
the motion picture film. Locally or commercially produced, the motion 
picture film can provide case situations of teaching problems and criti- 
cal incidents for discussion and analysis with the clinical professor. 
Filmed simulated classroom situations can nrovide for action and problem 
solvinf^ by the education student. Filmed demonstrations of strategies 
for handlin^^ sneci.fic situations and functions of the classroom teacher 
helps to prepa.re the clinical student for his classroom e:<perience. 
Single-concent films demonstrate a single teaching function, principal or 
strategy lor in-denth study by the student, 

Both ooen circuit and closed circuit television havebecome a stand- 
ard part of nearly every college. In addition to the obvious uses of 
television in the college curriculua, live television provides observa- 
tion of teachers, rupils, and teacher-pupil interaction from real, ongoing 
classrooms. V'ith guided discussion and analysis by an experienced clini- 
cal professor, such observation provi:jes deener insight for the clinical 
student. 

Attitude Modification . A limited use of tecVmiques for effecting 
attitudinal changes in students of te?;iching has been observed. To prenare 
teachers for inner-city schools, a combination of clinical oj:periences in 
the inner-cit> school has produced modification in attitude. Sensitivity 
training has been found to be effective in vrorking vdth the culturally 
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diaauvanta^'^r.'ci [;roi.ips. The [greatest avenue for attitude modification is 
the aelf -esteora or self-aKareness v;orkshoD, The continuing seminar, 
vhich provicles a nonthreat enlnp suonorting situation, gives the student 
opportunity to develop self -insight and self -acceptance, 

Connetc^ncy-!Visod T' r o^avi ms . An innovation gainin[; raomentum is the 
student te?nching program, vrhich is based on competencies to be developed 
by individuals rather than fitting; all individuals to pre-set e>:pecta- 
tions, A cliriical orogram based upon clearly stpted behavioral objectives 
and organiv.'.ed in terms of perf ormnce modules provides the moans for max- 
i.num flexibility and individuality, Kmnliasis unon individuality-' does not 
oermit the sturient to make indiscriminate choices or allow complete con- 
trol of his own program. This t?yne of individuali/^ation, rather, provides 
clinical experiences on an individual basis, for demonstration of nro- 
ficiency, arid evidence of professional and personal maturity, Cntions in 
a competency-based orogram are pursued according to the exnerienclal 
background, needs and interests of the student, as well as the specialty 
or career goals he is oursuing, 

Mev; Directi ons In Certificat ion, Certification as a teacher has 
traditicnally been based upon a oerson^s college training, his degree, 
and the specified hours of orofessional courses in education including 
classroom exoerience or student teaching. Until I968, no state had estab- 
lished performance standards requiring a classroom teacher to demonstrate 
his teaching competence, 

V-Jith the introduction of the concent of performance criteria by the 
Vashjngton State i^oard of Education, a totally new direction of certifi- 
cation was introfiuced. From that beginning, a number of states have 
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moved toward the directp.on of certification based upon approvod ' co:ape- 
tency-based professional pro^ram^). 

In addition to the concoot of performance criteria for certifica- 
tion, a number of states have introduced levels of certification based 
upon competency and role of the professional person, A "preparatory*' 
certificate authorizes preparatoiy experiences with young people in a 
school setting. The "initial" certificate authorizes pi'ofessional school 
services as a staff intern who is competent bo assume independent responsi 
bility. The "continuin^,^;" certificate authorizes those v;ho qualify for 
roles which contribute to professional prooaration and improvement of 
instruction. 

As the roregoing innovations in student teaching have suggested, the 
educational nrofession is no longer accepting as adequate the traditional 
views and concepts of student teaching. As individuals, each uerson 
involved in orofessional p 'Reparation of teachers has the power to lead 
his students through enriching professional experiences. But where there 
is pov;er to lead, there is also pov/er to mis-lead; and the power to mis- 
lead is the pov;er to destroy. Upon the shoulders of today* s teachers of 
teachers rests the future of tomorrow's students. 
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